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A LEAF 

ma 
THE LIFE OF VAN DYCK. 

BT HAREIET A. TATES. 

In 1620, Van Dyck, advised by Rubens, 
left Antwerp to go to Italy. The young 
artist in this journey tasted freedom for 
the first time. Mounted on the white 
horse, the parting gift of Rubens, every 
road and by-path seemed inviting to him. 
Nature alone filled his vision, and the 
artist often paused to enjoy its beauty, to 
gaze upon many a rustic cottage, illumi- 
nated with smiling sunbeams and many a 
noble tree. He felt himself Nature's his- 
torian; he wrote off her Godlike attributes 
in these objects, and as often paused to 
portray higher works of the creative 
power in groups of merry children, who 
sat for pictures of innocence and grace. 
The peasants ■with their evening songs, re- 
turning from labor seemed to catch inspir- 
ation from earth's adorings, and the young 
artist's heart went out to meet and wel- 
come the rejoicings, which, from the same 
source filled his own soul. 

Arriving at the little village of Savel- 
them, a few miles from Brussels, of which 
it is a small edition, clasped by fertile 
meadow bands, and attracted by the beauty 
of the country, and simplicity ot'life, (which 
_his later love of display and magnificence 
'seem not to warrant,) Van Dyck was in- 
duced to pause and ask a home among the 
rustics. His choice led him to the cottage 
of an old peasant, who lived with a grand- 
son, a boy of about sixteen summers, and 
whose devotion to his aged parent had 
displayed itself to Van Dyck in no com- 
mon manner ; and thus drawn to them by 
the common love of the good and the 
beautiful in their hearts, he felt that peace 
might be secured in their midst. To his 
young eyes, the wealth of the living pres- 
ent, in dew and sunshine, seemed happier 
than the darkened tints of the old masters; 
and that love for the Past which had held 
his soul in bondage, when the four walls of 
his studio made his world, seemed to have 
fled. Rome, consecrated in his imagina- 
tion, rose at times like an invention, while 
the World alone seemed truth, indepen- 
dent of art, ancient or modern. 

Bnt he did not in these contemplations 
forget his high calling; he labored, for a 
time as only genius can, whose election is 
. sure, — labored to attain the great end, 
copying the great Master's works, " who is 
over all and in all." Inexpressible grace 
distinguished his portraits; Life furnished 
his models — Nature his coloring; — and his 
works owe less to ancient art, which he 
afterwards studied, than to his agreeable 
choice of nature and his first love. 

A portrait of the old peasant, beloved 
by all the village, filled the cottage with 
visitors to see the picture and the artist. 
In simple guise his first love came to him, 
attired in the peasant's dress of the coun- 
try, a basket of fruit in one hand, and 
flowers in the other for an offering. On 
market day she came to the cottage to see 
the famed picture. Her eyes strayed from 
the work to the originator, and their look 
was answered by the artist in words scarce 
audible,— " Sainte Vierge! Rose celeste! 
Reme des anges ! Tour d' i voire." He can- 



not let the angel go. The little basket of 
fruit as purchased, •with the wish that a 
regular supply might bring her to the cot- 
tage daily. She came each day, and his 
horizon knew no other light ; she was his 
morning star ; Rome and her shrouded 
beauty he would shut his eyes upon. And 
now his beloved art must express what 
words had failed to do. The daily saluta- 
tions of the young peasant Ginevra, with an 
occasional momentary dalliance, were as salt 
water to thirst, — he must with his pencil 
tell her how her beauty charmed his soul. 
He had promised an offering to the village 
church, — he would paint a Madonna, — 
Ginevra should be his model, his inspira- 
tion. He made the request, and through 
the intercession of the old peasant of the 
cottage it was granted. 

The morning came for the first sitting, 
and pale and trembling, she stood, tears 
filling her beautiful eyes. Gentle words, 
which long had lingered on the artist's 
tongue, now in soothing found ready utter- 
ance. That portrait lit the fire of his 
heaven-born genius. In the labor of love, 
days were consumed, keeping Rome and 
the object of his journey, still far in the 
distance, and when the last pencil stroke 
named Ginevra the artist's ideal Mary- 
Mother, he knelt before her and told her 
his love. 

The story is soon told. Van Dyck hav- 
ing won the guileless peasant's heart, gave 
himself up to the abandonment of the 
deepest passion his heart ever knew ; his 
worship of the beautiful had concentrated 
itself in her fair being, and artist life seem- 
ed finished in the possession of loveliness. 
Ginevra roused him from his lethargy bv 
begging a picture of himself, — and he gave 
the world his likeness in a St. Martin on 
the horse of Rubens, which, with the Ma- 
donna were given to the village church as 
altar pieces. 

His residence at Savelthem becoming 
known, Rubens used every inducement by 
means of the Oav. Vannis an accomplished 
Italian, to rekindle the flame of ambition 
in the bosom of the young man. He suc- 
ceeded. Sorrowful he sought Ginevra, 
bound himself before heaven to return, 
never again in life to be separated, tore 
himself away, and, accompanied by Nanni, 
hastened to Italy. He pursued his studies 
with vigor, at first, with the hope of for- 
getting in them his unfortunate passion ; 
in this he succeeded. Next, to quiet the 
remorse which haunted him with the 
memory of his love; — in this he failed. 
God writes upon the heart, cruel and 
faithless, in characters of fire, many a 
burning sentence : — the veriest wretch that 
lives cannot injure and forget. 

•The poor and heart-sick Ginevra, to 
whom in her lowliness, " life was still life, 
in spite of its woes," became more quietly 
dutiful, shrinking neither from hardship 
nor task; sometimes cheered by delusive 
hopes, yet she faded daily. Kneeling Sab- 
bath after Sabbath in the little church, 
she felt the image of the altar-piece to be 
between her and her God. The holy 
father, her spiritual guide from infancy, 
had not failed to read the look her eyes 
gave out ; death waited for one more sor- 
row to complete the measure of her woes. 
The news of the marriage of Van Dyck 
with the high-born Maria Ruthven, chilled 
her life-blood. 



" Was God leaa God that eht was mortal sad? 
She rose and worshiped in sackcloth clad." 

And in answer to prayer oame release 
from life and weariness. The little church 
saw on the day of her burial, before the 
same altar two pictures, touched by the 
same hand, in life and in death. The holy 
father wrote to Van Dyck that his name 
was the last upon her lips, and the letter 
found him still struggling to forget. In 
frenzy he tore the missive that wrung his 
heart into shreds, and gave himself up to 
a brief agony of sorrow. But the world 
smiled upon him; honored by royalty, 
courtiers, beauty, and fashion thronged to 
his feasts, and were honored by the touches 
of his pencil. And the grass grew green 
upon Ginevra's grave, and her weary spirit 
was at rest. 
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Bbiok being one of the " building stones" 
of our country, we quote the following his- 
torical account of that material from " The 
Builder," reported in that magazine as a 
"Paper read at the Architectural Musennj,, 
London, by G. Aitchison, Jnn." 

" Bricks must be divided into two classes, the 
burnt and the unburnt; and though the un- 
burnt would hardly appear worthy of mention 
in a country like England, so subject to heavy 
rains, and so humid an atmosphere, still the 
enormous structures that have been raised in 
unburnt bricks, in countries iu many respects 
far more civilized than our own, must entitle 
them to mention. The manner of forming these 
raw bricks we learn from various authorities 
and specimens ; but we may take the account 
of Pliny as about as good a one as any that we 
have. In Book xxxv. c. 49, he says : — ' Bricks 
are not to be made from a sandy nor from a 
gravelly soil, but from a chalky and whitish, or 
from a reddish soil ; but if from a sandy, let it 
certainly be from a stiff one. They are best 
made in spring, for they get cracked in the sum- 
mer. They are not good for buildings, unless 
they are two years old, and the loam should be 
well steeped before they are made.' This would 
lead us to suppose that the Romans did not use 
straw or reeds, like the Assyrians or Egyptians. 
It may be remarked, that it does not seem im- 
probable that the moulding of unburnt bricks 
was discovered in a few generations after the 
creation. The impression of the human feet in 
soft ground at once strikes the attention of 
savages. We see it represented in the picture- 
writing of the Mexicans, and we hear of it 
being used as a means of tracking the enemy 
by the American Indians. When its sus- 
ceptibility of receiving impression was once 
noticed, man could not fail to observe how it 
hardened in the sun ; clods that had fallen in 
on a river bank might readily suggest its uses 
in masses, and the nest of the swallow, or the 
house of the beaver, might have given the pat- 
tern of a complete hut. Be this as it may,, we 
find that unburnt bricks, impressed with a pat 
tern, were used at an early period: some of 
the oldest remains of building are in that 
material." 

" The Nineveh palaces were built of unburnt 
bricks, formed of loam and straw; the walls 
were in many instances fifteen feet thick, lined 
with the sculptured slabs of alabaster, now in 
the British Museum ; and it is the falling in of 
these walls, and their being" again converted 
into earth, that has so wonderfully preserved 
these sculptures." 

" Xenophon speaks of the city ' Larissa being 
walled with nXcvOot (.Kepa/uai, or potters' bricks 
which I imagine to be unburnt bricks).' This 



